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THE  UNIVERSITY  AS  A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
IN  NEW  HAVEN. 


Since  the  new  administration  came  into  control  of 
the  University  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  about  the  improvement  that 
ought  to  follow  in  the  relations  between  town  and 
gown.  There  has  been,  for  some  reason  or  other,  in 
the  minds  of  many  New  Haveners,  a  vague  notion 
that  somehow  the  University  was  going  to  look  at  and 
treat  the  city  differently  from  what  it  had  done,  and 
that  the  city  was  ready  to  look  at  and  treat  the  Uni- 
versity differently,  on  its  own  part.  Now  I  do  not 
know  just  what  is  meant  by  this  expectation,  nor  do  I 
know  just  what  is  expected  by  those  who  talk  of  an 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  University  and 
the  town.  Whenever  this  subject  of  the  relations  of 
the  University  and  the  town  is  mentioned,  I  think 
of  a  story.  One  of  the  guides  or  hunters  of  Maine 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  an  exceptionally 
large  moose  alive.  He  determined  to  make  a  show  of 
it,  and  so  traveled  about  the  state  with  it,  exhibiting 
it  in  the  different  towns,  at  twenty-five  cents 
single  admission,  fifty  cents  for  a  family  ticket.  At 
one  town  an  old  fellow  came  up  with  a  group  of 
children,  and  asked  for  a  family  ticket.  Behind  him 
stood  a  row  of  thirteen  youngsters,  alternative  boy 
and  girl,  in  regular  flight  of  stairs  fashion.  The 
showman  looked  at  the  man,  and  at  the  children,  and 
then  asked,  "Is  that  your  family  ?"  "Yes."  "All 


of  them  yours?"  "Every  one  of  'em."  "Well,  go 
right  in,  you  do  not  need  any  ticket.  I  think  it  is 
as  important  that  my  moose  see  your  family  as  that 
your  family  should  see  my  moose."  Now  this  story 
perhaps  has  no  very  definite  application.  You  can 
make  either  party  you  like  the  moose,  in  this  case, 
and  it  will  fit  just  as  well.  But  it  does  convey  the 
notion  that  I  have  in  mind,  that  if  there  has  been  any 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  relations  of  the  city  and  the 
University  in  the  past,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  neither 
party  was  acquainted  with  the  other.  Well  now,  I 
think  that  so  far  as  the  business  side  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  present  can  be  concerned,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  University  knows  the  town. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  assumption  on  my  part  to  say 
that  I  represent  the  business  side  of  the  University. 
I  have  charge  of  it,  so  far  as  it  is  a  business  concern 
in  the  midst  of  us.  And  I  think  I  know  the  town. 
I  am  of  the  town  originally  rather  than  of  the 
University.  I  was  not  born  in  university,  but  in 
town,  circles.  My  associations  of  boyhood,  youth 
and  business  manhood  have  been  town  associations, 
as  well  as  university  associations.  I  have  kept  office 
in  the  midst  of  you,  and  bargained  and  maneuvered 
and  worked  in  the  midst  of  the  business  men  of  the 
town.  I  think  I  understand  town  ideals  and  town 
ambitions.  Circumstances  have  also,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  shown  me  a  good  deal  of  the  Uni- 
versity,— of  the  young  University.  I  have  been 
thrown  into  intimate  relations  with  men  who  are  as 
totally  of  the  University  in  their  origins  and  associa- 
tions as  I  am  of  the  town.  I  think  I  know,  too,  how 
the  two  classes  look  at  one  another,  or  rather  how 
they  used  to  look  at  one  another.  For  after  all  the 
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difference  is  largely  a  mere  tradition.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  college  man  was  distinguished  from  a 
business  man  by  the  way  he  did  things.  He  did  not 
buy  his  daily  food  in  the  same  way  as  a  town  man. 
Nor  was  it  sold  to  him  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  to 
a  town  man.  There  was  a  difference  recognized  by 
both  sides,  and  that  had  a  foundation  on  both  sides, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  present  tradition  of  difference. 
I  think  all  of  you  who  are  as  old  as  I  am  can 
remember  when  the  ideas  of  business  and  of  a  college 
education  were  entirely  dissociated.  There  was  a 
time  when  that  ignorant  remark  of  Horace  Greeley's, 
"of  all  horned  cattle  deliver  me  from  a  college 
graduate,"  had  more  than  an  echo  in  the  thoughts  of 
business  men  in  New  Haven.  And  there  was  also 
in  some  college  men  a  very  silly  notion  that  business 
was  not  a  calling  of  the  dignity  compatible  with  a 
college  graduate.  In  those  days  the  community  was 
small,  people  were  easily  influenced  and  the  folly  of  a 
few  fools  would  do  more  mischief  than  the  wisdom  of 
many  wise  men  would  undo.  And  so  the  undeserved 
contemptuousness  of  a  successful  business  man  for  a 
college-bred  man,  or  the  silly  bumptiousness  of  an 
inexperienced  professor,  or  more  likely  of  a  profes- 
sor's wife,  did  immense  damage  to  the  relations  of 
two  classes  of  people  who  were  really  never  much 
different  from  one  another.  But  that  is  all  past 
history.  You  know  that  no  such  feeling  exists  to-day. 
Really,  gentlemen,  when  I  look  about  on  the  busi- 
ness of  New  Haven,  and  consider  who  it  is  that  is 
doing  business  in  this  town  with  each  of  you  every 
day,  and  what  men  are  looked  upon  as  business  men 
preeminently,  it  makes  me  smile  to  think  that  it 
should  enter  the  minds  of  any  one  that  there  was 


anything  to  reform  in  the  relations  of  college  and 
town. 

Do  you  realize,  gentlemen,  that  the  president  of  the 
largest  corporation  in  the  state,  one  that  touches 
every  one  of  you  in  every  day  life,  is  a  college  man  ? 
I  mean  the  Consolidated  Railroad,  that  serves  us  all. 
You  also  buy  your  gas  of  a  corporation  whose  first 
and  organizing  president  was  a  college  graduate.  It 
is  so  also  with  the  water  company,  it  is  so  with  the 
two  or  three  greatest  manufacturing  concerns  in  town, 
it  is  so  with  the  largest  of  the  banks ;  and  I  might 
mention  even  another  corporation,  which  though  not 
perhaps  the  largest  is  yet  one  that  sometimes  comes 
pretty  close  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  and 
which  has  not  been  uninfluenced  by  business  men  of 
college  education.  Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  Has 
business  changed  or  has  the  college  changed?  I 
think  both  have  changed,  but  that  the  college  has 
changed  the  more.  It  has  changed  because  it  has 
recognized,  slowly,  unconsciously  and  I  am  afraid 
sometimes  unwillingly,  that  it  was  just  as  high  a 
thing  to  train  a  man's  brains  for  occupations  out- 
side of  the  traditional  learned  professions,  as  to  train 
a  man  for  positions  within  these  professions.  Presi- 
dent Hadley  is  perhaps  the  first  leader  in  university 
life  to  say  these  things  in  plain  words.  But  he  has 
said  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  University,  as  he 
understands  it,  is  to  train  men  for  business.  And  by 
business  is  meant  that  social  activity  in  the  inter- 
change of  service  and  commodity  which  makes  the 
characteristic  of  our  modern  life. 

It  is  not  my  province,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  the  educational  side  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I  am  not  responsible  for  them,  and  cannot 
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claim  to  speak  of  them  or  for  them  with  authority. 
But  as  a  personal  opinion,  I  wish  to  state  here  that 
the  conviction  of  my  experience  is  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  modern  college  training  is  about  the 
best  preparation  a  man  can  have  for  a  business  life. 
You  will  please  to  note  that  I  say :  "  Other  things 
being  equal."  I  do  not  mean  that  such  training  will 
make  a  good  business  man  of  one  who  would  fail 
without  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  university  training  is 
always  and  in  all  cases  a  good  thing  for  a  man  who 
intends  to  go  into  what  we  call  business,  rather  than 
into  a  profession.  That  is  not  true.  In  many  in- 
stances it  would  be  a  sheer  and  useless  waste  of  time 
on  the  part  of  the  man,  and  a  wicked  waste  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  University.  But  where,  as  in  very 
many  cases  now  in  this  country,  there  is  no  immediate 
necessity  for  the  boy  to  begin  to  earn  his  own  living 
early — where  he  can  afford  the  time  and  his  father  can 
afford  the  money  to  give  him  the  training  of  university 
life,  if  he  has  the  elements  of  success  originally  in  him 
he  will  be  the  better  business  man  for  this  training.  I 
venture  to  say  that  at  thirty  he  will  have  outstripped 
in  his  business,  will  have  been  more  successful,  and 
will  occupy  a  more  influential  and  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  business  community  in  which  he  moves, 
than  his  fellow  of  equal  parts  and  opportunity,  who 
spent  the  same  years  in  the  counting  house  or  on  the 
road.  He  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  taught  many  things 
at  the  University,  in  the  university  curriculum,  to 
which  he  can  afterwards  point  and  say  that  that 
particular  thing  helped  him.  Asa  matter  of  personal 
experience,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  knowledge,  the  things  that  have 
helped  me  have  been  things  I  did  not  learn  at  college ; 


and  some  of  the  things  I  was  supposed  to  learn  at 
school  and  college  that  might  have  helped  me  I  didn't 
learn  until  I  got  where  I  had  to  know  them.  I  never 
knew  anything  about  arithmetic,  for  instance,  till  in 
active  life  I  found  it  necessary  to  know  how  to  figure 
out  percentages — for  the  benefit  of  my  friends  and 
others.  But  what  the  boy  will  find  out  is  that  he 
has  learned  how  to  learn. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  university  life  to-day 
to  which  attention  ought  to  be  drawn.  It  is  a  side 
that  in  the  old  days  of  fixed  curriculum,  of  imperative 
Latin  and  Greek,  compulsory  moral  philosophy,  and 
required  psychology,  was  either  overlooked  or  thrust 
into  the  background ;  and  that  side  is  the  training,  the 
education  in  life  given  to  a  boy  in  these  four  years  in 
matters  unofficial,  and  which  are  not  included  in  the 
items  of  his  term  bills.  In  the  old  college,  if  a  boy 
could  not  make  his  mark  before  his  teachers  in  the 
recitation  room  or  in  some  form  of  the  literary  life  of 
the  college,  practically  all  doors  were  closed  to  his 
ambition.  But  to-day  so  varied  is  the  life,  so  numer- 
ous are  the  openings,  and  so  many  are  the  serious 
sides  of  the  university  life,  that  a  boy  with  any  ambi- 
tion and  with  any  stuff  at  all  in  him  has  his  chance  to 
make  himself  felt  among  his  fellow  men.  And  what 
better  training  for  life  than  this  ?  Business  in  the 
strictest  sense,  the  handling  of  dollars  and  cents,  with 
the  opportunity  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible, 
and  with  a  chance  of  losing  them ;  the  managing  of 
men  ;  the  direction  of  the  work  of  others ;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  imposing  one's  personal  will  and  knowledge 
upon  those  about  him — all  these  things  are  offered  to 
the  young  man  who  enters  university  life ;  at  least  to 
him  who  enters  it  at  Yale  and  in  this  generation.  The 


boys  in  college  have  a  phrase  which  sums  up  their  esti- 
mate of  this  opportunity.  When  they  are  judging  one 
another  for  the  conferring  of  various  honors,  that  each 
class  hands  down  to  its  successors,  the  commonest  cri- 
terion is  :  What  has  he  done  for  the  college  ?  What 
has  he  done  for  the  class  ?  Has  he  done  anything  ? 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  side  of  uni- 
versity life  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  not  only  in 
the  official  circles  of  the  University,  but  by  business 
men  themselves,  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
such  training,  but  are  looking  for  it  for  their  sons. 
You  business  men  who  have  sons,  and  who  expect  your 
sons  to  succeed  you  as  business  men,  are  now  sending 
your  boys  into  the  university  life,  influenced,  more  or 
less  consciously,  by  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  just  said.  When  I  was  in  college  thirty  years 
ago  I  did  not  have  as  a  classmate  the  son  of  a  single 
business  man  in  New  Haven.  My  boy,  who  was 
recently  graduated,  had  a  score.  That  tells  the  story. 
In  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  the  office  of  treasurer 
I  have  had  the  sons  of  half  a  dozen  non-university 
business  men  come  into  that  office  to  help  transact 
their  father's  business  with  me,  which  sons  were  all 
university  graduates.  And  it  was  a  pleasure  to  sec 
them  coming  as  business  men  into  that  business  office, 
where  they  had  formerly  come  as  students  into  the 
presence  of  their  superior  officer. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  proclaim  the  advantages 
of  university  training  to  business  men.  You  asked  me 
to  speak,  and  I  meant  to  speak,  and  still  mean  to 
speak,  of  the  University  as  a  great  business  institution, 
among  the  other  great  business  institutions  of  our  city. 
I  use  the  term  "great"  advisedly.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that,  were  it  not  for  the  tra- 
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ditional  method  of  looking  at  things,  which  is  unavoid- 
able where  these  things  have  been  known  from  their 
youth  and  where  growth  has  not  been  carefully  watched, 
the  university  would  be  ranked  as  a  great  business 
affair.  A  factory  that  had  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  $8,000 ; 
that,  moreover,  by  the  character  of  its  work,  required 
2,500  men  to  live  in  this  town,  and  that,  too,  under 
conditions  which  made  them  wholly  consumers,  and 
competitors  in  almost  no  sense  at  all  ;  and  that  turned 
out  a  product  which  carried  the  name  of  the  town  as 
well  as  that  of  the  factory  throughout  the  civilized 
world  and  into  the  highest  circles  of  that  world,  would 
be  called  a  great  business  establishment.  Well,  that  is 
one  side  of  the  University.  We  have  all  of  us  been  so 
busy  looking  at  the  intangible,  intellectual  side  of  the 
University  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  tangible,  mate- 
rial side ;  and  it  is  with  something  of  a  shock  that  we 
are  brought  to  realize  its  magnitude.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  advantage  to  this  city  which  arises 
from  the  character  of  those  supported  by  this  enor- 
mous pay  roll.  You  know  all  about  that.  But  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  here 
because  they  can  be  employed  here;  because  the 
University  provides  the  market  for  that  which  they 
have  to  offer.  I  suppose  there  are  some  who  will 
object  to  this  crude  and  material  way  of  looking 
at  these  facts.  A  professorship,  or  the  place  of  in- 
structor, has  a  good  deal  more  to  it  than  the  mere 
matter  of  salary,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true 
also  that  if  you  wiped  the  University  out  of  this  com- 
munity you  would  wipe  out  also  the  vastly  greater  part 
of  that  element.  Of  course  the  effects  of  the  pres- 
ence of  such  an  establishment  are  very  varied  and  very 
widespread.  If  you  want  to  have  practical  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  importance  of  the  University  as  a  business 
establishment  and  of  its  effect  upon  purely  business 
matter,  let  me  advise  you  to  try  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
somewhere  near  the  college  bf-  a  woman  who  keeps 
students'  lodgings.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
this,  and  I  assure  you  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  New 
Haven  real  estate  anywhere  was  so  enormously  pro- 
ductive as  these  ladies  have  shown  their  little  houses 
to  be — when  they  think  the  University  would  like  to 
buy  them. 

But  I  am  again  getting  a  little  off  of  my  theme.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  descant  upon  the  importance  of 
the  University  to  New  Haven  ;  that  goes  without  say- 
ing. What  you  would  like  to  hear  about,  I  surmise, 
is  my  idea  of  the  position  which  the  University,  as 
a  business  establishment,  should  take  in  its  relations  to 
other  business  in  New  Haven,  and  the  temper  and 
attitude  it  should  show  toward  those  general  move- 
ments which  are  supposed  to  tend  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  city.  I  will  try  to  talk  a  few  minutes 
on  that  subject.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  University  which  ought  to  be  noticed ;  and 
that  is  that  it  is  exclusively  a  buying  and  not  a  selling 
establishment.  Of  course  it  charges  a  price  for  its 
services.  But  so  far  as  this  community  is  concerned, 
it  charges  that  price  to  so  small  a  number,  compara- 
tively, that  it  does  not  count  as  an  influence  ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  everybody  that  this  price  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  cost  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. In  other  words,  the  University  is  a  great  con- 
sumer and  not  a  great  competitor.  Now  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  that  I  do  not  know  just  how  the  University 
has  hitherto  conducted  itself  in  this  matter  of  buying, 
in  all  regards.  I  find,  however,  that  as  a  general 
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thing  it  is  doing  what  we  expect  a  good  citizen  of 
New  Haven  to  do,  making  itself  as  far  as  possible  the 
consumer  of  home  trade.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  like  every  other  buyer,  the  University  must  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market.  As  it  is  not  a  money-earner 
in  the  sense  of  a  money-maker,  it  must  make  the 
expenditure  of  its  income  go  as  far  as  possible.  It 
must  do  as  much  for  each  dollar  as  it  can.  But  with 
this  understood,  I  can  say  to  you  frankly  that  I  think 
it  ought  to  buy  as  much  at  home  as  possible.  There 
have  been  some  complaints  made  to  me  that  it  did  not 
do  this,  but  that  outside  merchants  had  been  favored, 
to  the  injury  and  exclusion  of  home  merchants.  Upon 
a  careful  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  things 
have  been  done,  I  cannot  admit  this  to  be  true.  It 
has  been  simply  a  question  of  prices.  Wherever  the 
same  goods  have  been  offered  by  a  New  Haven  dealer 
at  the  same  rates  as  by  an  outside  dealer,  I  believe  the 
New  Haven  dealer  has  always  been  preferred.  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  that  whether  or  not  this  is  true 
of  the  past,  it  shall  be  true  of  the  future.  But  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  in  one  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity's purchases  we  are  obliged  to  go  outside  of  New 
Haven  because  New  Haven's  things  are  too  good  and 
its  prices  too  high.  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  invest- 
ment. It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  the  funds 
of  the  University,  the  evidences  of  the  generosity  of 
its  alumni  and  other  friends,  could  be  set  to  work 
right  here,  to  earn  the  income  which  is  to  support 
the  University.  But  New  Haven  investments  are 
too  good.  We  are  not  yet  in  condition  when  we 
can  afford  to  live  on  3^  and  4%  returns  on  our 
capital.  So  we  are  obliged  to  go  where  money  is 
dearer  and  fetches  better  prices.  But  that  is  no  reason 
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why  the  agents  with  whom  we  deal  should  not  be 
usually  New  Haven  agents.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
details  in  this  matter  :  it  is  not  necessary.  But  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  policy  of  the  treasury,  so  far  as  I  can 
control  it,  will  be  to  deal  with  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, at  home,  with  men  whom  we  know  and  trust, 
men  who  have,  we  believe,  more  than  a  dollars  and 
cents  interest  in  the  University,  rather  than  with  others. 
I  believe  that  I  shall  get  as  good  advice  and  more  dis- 
interested advice  from  a  New  Haven  financier  than 
from  a  New  York  financier.  I  believe  that  a  New 
Haven  bank  will  keep  our  money  just  as  safely  and 
will  pay  our  checks  just  as  cheerfully  and  will  in  all 
ways  accommodate  us  just  as  fully,  as  a  New  York 
bank. 

And  now  a  word  on  our  last  topic,  and  I  am  through. 
What  attitude  should  the  University  take,  what  atti- 
tude will  it  take,  toward  those  general  public 
movements  which  look  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  town  in  which  we  live  ?  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  the  University  has  thought  it  for  its  interest 
that  the  town  should  remain  small  and  unprogressive. 
Some  have  maintained  that  it  has  been  obstructive, 
and  that  it  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  general 
advancement  of  this  community.  Well  now,  gentle- 
men, I  beg  of  you  not  to  confound  the  personal 
opinions  of  some  elderly  gentlemen  who  in  times  past 
may  have  belonged  to  the  University,  with  the  attitude 
of  the  organization  itself.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  old  fogies  in  New  Haven  in  times  past.  You 
and  I  have  known  them  in  business,  and  I  fear  the 
University  has  not  been  without  its  share.  I  have 
heard  so-called  business  men  say  that  they  thought  the 
town  was  big  enough ;  that  its  progress  was  rapid 
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enough  ;  that  they  did  not  want  to  see  it  any  bigger 
or  any  more  progressive.  Those  are  no  more  the 
feelings  of  Yale's  representative  men  to-day  than  they 
are  the  feelings  of  the  New  Haven  representatives.  I 
hope  that  we  will  find  that  when  any  question  of  this 
nature  comes  up,  the  University  will  be  on  the  side  of 
sound  civic  life  and  growth  and  not  on  the  side  of  the 
reactionaries.  In  its  own  province  of  quickening  and 
fostering  intellectual  life,  wherever  it  has  a  chance, 
the  University  is  constantly  offering  more  and  more 
opportunities  to  the  public  of  New  Haven.  Its 
courses  of  study  are  becoming  wider  in  their  range 
and  embracing  among  its  possible  pupils  many,  like 
the  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  who  cannot 
become  members  of  its  regular  student  body.  It  is 
offering  the  New  Haven  public  in  its  innumerable 
public  lectures,  in  its  chamber  and  symphony  concerts, 
in  its  occasional  art  exhibitions,  opportunities  of 
knowledge  and  of  development  that  are  new  and 
constantly  increasing.  I  hope  and  trust  its  attitude 
toward  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city  will  be  in 
keeping  with  its  liberal  attitude  towards  its  wider 
culture.  You  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  the 
University  has  just  as  much  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  the  town  as  any  one  of  you.  This  is  its  home. 
It  is  an  extensive  owner  of  property  here.  What 
benefits  or  will  benefit  you  must  be  of  benefit  to  it. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  never  be  found  taking  any 
other  position.  You  must  of  course  remember  also 
that  so  far  as  its  material  resources  are  concerned  it 
is  a  trustee.  It  cannot  do  altogether  as  it  likes  with 
its  own.  But  so  far  as  it  is  free  to  act,  I  expect  you 
to  find  the  University  in  all  cases  ranging  itself  with 
those  who  have  the  broader  ideas  of  life  and  business 


prosperity  for  the  city.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found 
opposing  needed  public  improvement,  because  it 
must  bear  some  part  of  its  cost,  or  because  it  cannot 
see  just  where  it  is  to  be  benefited.  I  hope  that  in 
the  future  it  will  have  better  civic  spirit  than  this,  and 
a  better  head  for  business. 

Now  there  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  ought  to 
allude,  but  which  is  a  somewhat  delicate  one  to  talk 
upon,  especially  in  public,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of 
the  University  toward  our  local  government.  The 
University  has  no  vote  ;  the  University  has  no  politics  ; 
it  has  no  private  interests  to  subserve ;  but  it  is 
interested  in  having  New  Haven  well  governed.  It 
wants  good  streets,  good  police  protection,  good  fire 
protection ;  a  good  and  ample  civic  life  for  its 
students,  just  as  much  as  any  of  you  want  these  things 
for  yourself  or  your  children.  And  in  so  far  as  it  can, 
I  think  you  will  always  find  it  ready  to  cooperate 
with  its  fellow  citizens  to  this  end.  In  one  way  it  has 
already  done  a  good  deal,  and  hopes  to  do  more.  I 
mean  in  the  way  of  beautifying  the  city.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  University  authorities  that  every  building  it 
erects  shall  be  not  only  convenient  and  useful  to  the 
University,  but  an  addition  to  the  beautiful  and 
attractive  things  in  the  city.  The  exterior  beauty  of 
its  buildings  is  the  possession  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven.  I  know  that  you  all  take  pride  in  it.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  University  bears  always  in  mind 
the  effect  its  structures  will  have  on  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  and  the  hope  that  they  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  our  town  for  everybody.  This  is  a  way  in 
which  the  University  can  show  its  civic  pride,  and  its 
desire  to  add,  as  it  has  opportunity,  to  the  common 
well-being  and  advancement. 


I  cannot,  however,  close  this  talk  to  the  business 
men  of  New  Haven  without  saying  a  word  or  two  of 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  dependence  with  which 
those  who  manage  the  business  side  of  the  University 
regard  the  local  business  community.  When  I  am  on 
the  Campus  and  see  the  liberality  of  New  Haven 
business  men  exemplified  in  such  buildings  as  Farnam 
Hall,  Welch  Hall  and  the  Street  Art  School,  when 
I  look  at  the  institution  as  a  University  and  see  how  its 
borders  have  been  enlarged  by  such  New  Haven 
business  men  as  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  in  the  Scientific 
School,  and  Oliver  F.  Winchester  in  the  Observatory, 
I  feel  that  the  University  is  under  such  a  debt  to  the 
New  Haven  business  community,  that  it  is  imperative 
upon  it  always  to  be  found  upon  the  side  of  the 
permanent  interests  of  that  community.  It  is  of 
course  difficult  for  me  to  state  to  you  exactly  what  I 
propose  to  do  or  what  explicit  thing  can  be  done  to 
manifest  the  unity  of  interest  between  the  University 
and  our  city  community.  There  is  at  present  no 
question  which  separates  us  upon  which  the  University 
can  assume  any  particular  position.  The  best  I  can 
do  is  to  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power, 
the  best  and  broadest  interests  of  the  business 
community  of  New  Haven  will  always  be  considered 
the  best  interests  of  the  University.  May  I  hope  that 
the  attitude  of  the  business  community  of  New 
Haven  may  be  the  same  toward  the  University.  This 
will  go  largely  toward  preventing  the  rise  of  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bodies,  and  will  be  the  greatest 
of  help  in  settling  those  differences,  should  such 
unfortunately  arise,  in  the  best  interests  of  both. 
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